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in the world have had 


access to the facts on 
which this book 
is based 
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Pe outcome of twenty-five years’ active 
leadership in world affair rs, THE TIME FOR 
DECISION is a first- person record of the men 
and events that have shaped world history 
since 1918—set down by. one of the few people 
in the world who is qualified to appraise them 
Sumner Welles reviews Fr: :n an the failures and 
achievements of those years, surveys the prob- 
lems that must be solved in a. Latin 
America, Asia and at me me, and, with the full 
force of his knowledge, insight fee deep per- 
sonal conviction, pre sents a det ailed, wi orkable 
pattern for establishing the machinery of inter- 


t 
natic ynal cooperat ion. 


aD 
, ; = the many documents in this con- 
troversy (about America’s role in world organ- 
ization) THE TIME FOR DECISION is the 
most expert and the best informed . . . elo- 
quent and often brilliant, a book of great 
importance, great scope and lively interest to 
every American who can see beyond his own 
front yard.”—-HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. 


No part of this book has appeared in Mr. 
Welles’ speeches or his newspaper columns. 
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THE EXPERTS’ PLAN FOR AN INTERNATIONAL ' 
provi 


stabilization fund has been accepted with some modific:. wi. 


tions by the Bretton Woods conference, which ca: 1¢ of 
s > COU 
full attention to pro ante 

i i 


vosals for a world i 
yf din tor ‘ y bition to 
tion providing long-term credit, In setting up the ' 


the chief difficulties encountered were all connected 


the quotas which e: varticipating nation must ¢ 
to it. These quotas will govern voting power an 
the volume of forcig ‘change which a country « 
quire from the fund 


to seck as large quotas as possible. On the other 


‘the tendency was for n 


each contribu he fund must pay in 25 per c 
its quota in gol ) per cent of its gold hol 
all a P . . was 
waichnever 18 U 


polit 


hat an increase in its 
may involve tying up a larger proportion of its | 
reserves. Russia, foresecing the need of very larg eee * 
sorts to restore its devastated areas after the war, wv ss of h 
juota than the $800 million to $1 billion for Roo 
ly allotted to it, but it also wished to reduce t! sisted 
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gold contribution in order to have more « 
*1 | 
availabl 


quota of $1.2 billion has now been approved for 


e for financing foreign purchases. A 
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THE AGREEMENT REACHED 

Woods is, in any case, destined to meet very sever 
sition when it is presented to Congress for fr 
tion. Senator Taft has already expressed the opini 
Congress will never approve any scheme remot 
sembling the experts’ n which w 
discussion at the conference. The proposed fund 


clared, was not large enough for the post-war eme: 


but would be much too large when normal com: 
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United States grant direct credits on a still larger 





Mr. Taft admits that we shall have to make loans 


§caic 





reign countries after the war, but he does not want 
the machinery of the international fund, fearing 

t all the good dollars we pay into it will be swal 
1 up by penurious foreign nations who will replace 

. them by their own “‘worthless’’ currencies. He overlooks 
: provisions of the plan which insure that the gold 
value of the fund’s resources will always be constant 


F countries which depreciate their currencies are obli- 


an) 


to increase their payments into the fund pr 
tionately. Our stake in the fund will represent potential 
ses ower whic % ve can exchance 
| 1asing power which, at our option, we can exch : 
for the goods and services of other countries. It will 
wre be worth neither more nor less than an eq 


at amount of gold buried at Fort Knox 
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politician. He weighed 
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MR. DEWEY’S DILEMMA 
was the dilemma of a small 
litical capital that might accrue from a last-minute 
re to the armed services against the almost certain 
f hundreds of thousands of New York soldier votes 

for Roosevelt. For under the present New York state 

| s 


it is unlikely that more than 80,000 of New York’: 
0 soldiers will have any voice in the November 
n. It was the small politician who refused to re 
a non-partisan delegation of prominent New York 
is who journeyed to Albany to consult him on the 
tr. He made no reply to the telegrams of three vet- 
erans’ organizations petitioning him to open up the fed- 


illot to New 


red on July 15. A bigger man, confident of his abil- 


York soldiers before the time limit 


o lead the nation in time of war, would have insisted 
that American soldiers from every state and on every 
battle front have equal opportunity with civilians to cast 


' ‘ Teller! . oll cy ene curely , 
tneir vores. For soldiers al ove ail citizens surely have a 


ke in democracy. But Mr. Dewey has shown that he 


has no concept m of the granacur or the awtuiness ol 


issues involved in this world war. If he resents the 
fact that Mr. Roosevelt acts in his capacity of com- 


} t hief itis bh ice the le me hioger than 
er in chief it 1s because the foie scems bigger than 


r. Dewey himself could handle, Mr. Dewey can never 


Nmander » } } re } } hac me oyalif: 
1comman ier: he has snown that he has some qualliica- 


1s as a sniper; he can make use of an immediate t 


but is utterly unfit to think in terms of 
That is the tragic failure of Mr. Dewey. 
private in the Normandy firing line, a soldier's wife 
Brooklyn can understand Mr. Dewey’s betrayal more 


. 9 ' . Ww ] ee. - A lhar 
ily than his slickest political adviser in Albany. 


»~ 
.. CHURCHILL AND OTHERS WHO BELIEVE 
ideological factors are of diminishing importance 


the war might pay some attention to what 1s hay pen- 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION IN CHINA REMAINS 

grave despite earlier reports that the Chinese had stalled 

the Japanese offensive. While the Chinese, ably sup- 
1,’ 


ported by General Chennault’s Fourteenth Air Force, 


have defended their positions stubbornly, the odds still 


favor the Japanese. At last report only 160 miles sepa- 
rated the main enemy column driving south from Han- 
kow from the secondary force moving up from Canton. 
Henyang, though still holding out, seemed doomed. 
There remained, however, two possibilities of preventing 
a complete Japanese victory. The enemy appeared to 
have underestimated the striking power of the Four- 
teenth Air Force, and there was some hope that constant 
strafing of his supply lines might yet weaken him so 
seriously a ; drive. Also there seemed to be 
» chance that a Chinese counter-drive northeast of 

ng would succeed in cutting the enemy’s lines of 
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ications, thus a withdrawal. A Japa- 
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The Health Scandal 


HE inadequacy of prevailing methods of medical 
and dental care has never been more clearly brought 
to publi attention than in the reports on si lective- 

rvice examinations submitted to the Senate Committee 
on Wartime Health and Education. These reports show 
that more than 4,100,000 of the 16,000,000 draft regis- 
trants examined were rejected because they did not meas- 
ure up to service standards of j hysical or mental fitness. 
Still worse, they show that eight out of ten of the ri giS- 
Re ind 


i 


trants had defects of one type or anoth« 
proportion of these defects could easily have been reme- 

ed is was evident particularly in the case of teeth. 
R. Wells of the United State Navy told the 


unmittee on the basis of his experience with selective 


Captain ¢ 


vice that 95 per cent of the American people have 
s and that only 30 per cent of those in need 
f care are getting it. The army reported that it was 


working its dentists in eight-hour shifts, using three and 
a half times as much dental equipment as ts normally 
used each year by the entire civilian population 


Bad though the situation is, it is somewhat difhi- 
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cult to evaluate in scientific terms. Just what prop 
of the rejections were due to inborn defects or di 
which could not have been prevented by the best of n 


cal care? We do not know the answer with any exa 


We find, however, that the rejection rate is higher jp 
rural areas than in urban areas, and it is fairly clear tha 


this is linked to the known inferiority of medical, dental 
and hospital services in many country districts. More 
draft rejections were the highest in the Southea 


tates, where incomes are lowest and medical fa 


St 
the least adequate. The army has tried to offset t 
conditions by admitting a limited number of men 
remediable defects—such as venereal diseases, he: 
and bad teeth—but with its restricted facilities it ca 
take more than a small fraction of such men. 

Some light is thrown on this situation by another 
vey which measures the inadequacy of medical atte 
under private medicine as compared with a syst 
insurance. A study made in Nova Scotia by the Ins 
of Public Affairs at Dalhousie University, Halifax 
closes that families covered by medical insuran 
ceived 64 per cent more medical attention, in the 
of doctors’ calls, than a group of similar size in 
what better economic circumstances but lacking ins 
protection. Children between five and fifteen yc 


1e families covered by insurance received 


1 
} 


age in tl 
times as much care as those in families dependi: 
the conventional fee system. Nor were the benefits 
fined to greater attention from the physicians 
insured families had twice as much in the way of 
and medicines and four times as many dressing 
non-insured families. 

The Senate committee would do well to weig 
findings of the Nova Scotia study while it is consid 
a program to remedy the shocking situation reveal 
the selective-service authorities. Other factors, su 
ignorance, carelessness, and youthful folly, doubtless 
count in part for the failure of the draft registrant 
seek a cure for their physical ailments, but the lac! 
funds is the primary reason. The American Medical As 
sociation would have us believe that under the fee sys 
the American people are getting as good attention 
they could possibly get under any other system. This : 
explicitly disproved not only by the Nova Scotia su 
but by the experience of our own army and navy 
maintaining a health level far above that of the civ: 
population. If there is no financial obstacle, men 
women will not normally neglect their health. Wh 
more important, they will be quick to seek medical ¢ 
for their children. General Hershey has suggested 
versal military training in peace time to provide t 
health service that our young men need but have 
been receiving. Why not go to the root of the difli 
by extending the same type of medical care as is n 
provided in the army to the entire population? 
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The People Want Wallace 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 





s Y THE time most readers see this issue much will 
be known that remains hidden as we go to pres 
; ( a writer with the aplomb of an I. F. Stone can kee] 
up with events by ices announcing the renomina- 
tion of Vice-President Wallace a week before the vote 
is taken. I trust he proves as good a prophet as he is a 
: reporter. For myself, I am leaving for Chicago burden 
with doubts; but I hope my report on the Democratic 
| nvention will be a solid confirmation of the preview 
provided this week by our Washington editor. 
I know only this, as the politicians assemble in Chi- 
cago: if Wallace is not renominated, it will be because 
is opposed by the back-room boys of the party, not 
because he has lost the support of the people. The poll- 
ans pretend, of course, that their opposition grows 
out of their profound knowledge of the desires 
he voters, and one would think this should be the 
After all, to win votes for the party is a politician's 
job in election year. But this time the leaders of 
anti-Wallace faction seem to be worrying about 
something else. They want to win, but apparently they 
ve they can do so on the ey of the President 
ne, and consequently they are willing to forego what- 
r added strength Wallace might bring to the ticket 
That they seriously think Wallace would weaken the 
t is not to be believed. Every test proclaims the 
But they do not want Wallace, and since they 
nk they can get on without him they have invented 
» myth of his loss of favor with the public. 
[his myth can defeat him in Chicago if the President 
rmits it to. Stone believes the President's letter will 
ate such a strong desire for the Vice-President’s re- 
ination that it will serve as a directive to the con- 
ntion. But if Mr. Roosevelt avoids, as he has been 
ed to do, the tone and language of dictation, the 
i-Wallace forces will certainly make full use of the 
ide allowed them. For they are interested in 


inating Roosevelt—since his candidacy offers them 


their only chance of electing anybody—while severing 
mpletely as possible ining links with the 
Deal. This means ditching Wallace, for Walla 


is the one remaining important symbol of democratic 


his rema 


reform in the Roosevelt Administration. 


The details of the maneuvers and the forces engaged 
inst the Vice-President are reported fully in Mr. 
yne’s Washington letter. The degree to which those 
neuvers fly in the face of the w ishes of the voters 15S 
licated with startling clarity by several recent polls. 
( 


ne of the most impressive was conducted in New York 
ys on the initiative of The 


Applied 


City during the last few d: 


A 


Nation under the auspices of the Burcau of 
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Vice-President is important for several reasons. New 
York 1s generally con: red a tful st and sor 

: } | ] 11 . " ; > 
of the President’s advisers have been telling him 
: - 11 } 1 } » § 
the presence of Wallace on the ticket will lessen h 
be — oe -_ =o = 
chances in a state in which no chances should be take 
The poll answers that argument as decisively the m« 
ti {1 adviser could wish 

Just by way of comparison it is interesting to look at 
| 
, » - + ] + 1] 7 t ] ,f l t route «< ani 
re 1ts oO! ¢ latest Gallup poll ¢ ACTIV TAL Ti 
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ment on the Vice-Presidency. 1] Sal 19 was for t 


different selection of names was 


enrire countm and ? 


oicrea, it) resuits wer 
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It 1s easy to see that, even with the south inciuded, t 
preponderance in favor of Wallace 1s e1 
i i 
ine issue is ciearly one pbetiwecn the | iticians 
people. But tl | of the people may not 1 
s 4 
Chicago unless it 1s expressed 1n ¢ r janguag 
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Mr. Roosevelt, The politicians are not interested in { 
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this time; they are interested in ending the Cfa OFT uN 
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They are right in believing that the Democratic t 
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will get the bulk of the liberal and labor nd 
p ndent vote in gencral no matter who its the candi 
; : 
for Vice-President. Mr. Roosevelt has, it is tr 
] ’ Loe 
i 1 ma | rsol pt pressive opin 1 DY Is 
} } } .) 2 ava 
cessions to the big-business crowd at home and ! 
: 
npoiguous ;orecgen ft ( B t sucn per iS ar I 
, 1 } 
g to vote for Dewey. The danger is that they 1 


vote at all. If Wallace is reject 
Americans who vote for Mr. Roosevelt with n 


r who stay at 


home will know that the Old G 
| 
orth and South—has gained c 
. 1 , ' 1] P P ' ; 
to maintain his own leadership, as well as to assure the 


ation of a liberal running-mate, that the Pre: 


i a ae ee 
must throw his full strength behind Henry A. Wallace 
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The War Fronts 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 
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lirective, and the army, given 


Soldiers Aren’t Supposed to Think iw, barbed by a $1,000 fine or one year in jail, has 
OLITICS and the United States army are tradi- o strict interpretat has decided that Mrs. B 
tiona 1 \ " The bannit bool “Yankee fron lympus,” “The Republ: (1 

Mari Sandoz’s ‘'S! 
Man's Meat’ 

arrhal troubl 

-d,”’ and therefore may 


cellent Armed Services ] 


oks in Wartime. Morcover, 


The 
dangerous because 
reinforced by a rather murky “‘surve; 
erence,’ the army has banned from 
the American Mercury, Harper's, the A 
the New Republic, and The Nation. Since more 
like more civilians, read Time, Life 
yf as the m Collier's, and the Saturday Evening Post, these 
ies are traditi culated, though it might be demonstrated that 
ut this most political of wars lange them are rather more calculating and designing 


see the revolutionary armies of Germany and Rus- banned magazines. 


illy weakened French army, and the alert The screws are applied also to army nev pap 

ish army, particularly the Eighth, politically the keen- Colonel White found when he tried to obtain 
est body of men I have ever known. Not so the American association coverage supplementing Army News S 
irmy, whose members are insulated by law from knowl- whose transmissions are limited by Signal Corps fa 
lve of the real world. and by the requirements of the small overseas news| 
Army policy is not blameless in this, but neither does for which it files. But Army News Service is un 

t carry the burden of blame. Recent directives of the edly cautious in its handling of the news, and t! 
ervices Division have been almost profession- moval of this long-time champion of complete 

ive in sound: ‘The soldier must understand coverage for the troops can hardly inspire confid: 

war is but a part of the bigger war which the army’s eagerness to make the best of a bad law 


in has been waging from time immemorial in order Nevertheless, the fundamental point is that the | 
preserve his freedom. . . . Let those who are bad. Its questionable section was sponsored by Sena 

or defeatist look into our past, and Taft. The Soldiers’ Vote Act applies for the dur 
Washington and Jefferson and plus six months, but this section, introduced as a 1 
m Paine and Sam Adams and to the Hatch (Clean Politics) act, is on the books 

oln. ... All of this leads to definitely—which means that unless it is modifi 

ipon which our repealed, the garrison of Fort Leavenworth won't bi 

to read the Bill of Rights in 1960. 

uraged from Senator Taft now says the army “has badly mi 

is it 1s laugh- preted both the letter and the spirit of the law, 

the military when he spoke for his infamous rider he declared 
argument or case of doubt, throw it out’; and added that Congr 


sioned or calculated would keep an eye on the army's interpretation 


ve federal office. The Senator, “whose record in understanding what is gol! 

















en,” says Mr. Lippmann, “is not distinguished," 


LP} 
e on Senator Taft: many soldiers blame the Repub- 
for this fantastic censorship, This might explain 


udden disclaimer, 
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HAVE checked and verified the Washington Post 


report that party rs f with the President at 
ner in the White House last Tuesday night and 


in also report that with 
linner conference the anti-Wallace bloc shot its 
e at Chicago. The politi- 
lobbyists, the mui 
locrats, at least one timid White House adviser, 


shony 11] 


nicipal bosses, the right-wing 
1a whole covey of yerals have had their say, 
ved the President. Mr. Roosevelt made 
m what he had previously told Ed 


Flynn of New York. He does not want a man over 


. ce er — Aitce ee 4 ss ; 
as his running mate—which disposes of several 
C4] me ae bee 
hopefuls. He s not want a routine politician— 
A 
, ae ’ ] , 1 
h dispo es of § l more. He wants Henry A. 
f ° I wa PF ah ry f Len 
of OWa l | es OF the rest ¢ icm, 
A \ it will > 
. ; 1 
I big interests this ntry do not want Wal- 
| 1 | - 
d they are well equi 1 with mouthpieces in 
i i i 
r P 49 . 1 ° : 
Democratic Par [wo of the more obvious were at 
: 


» is Oscar R. Ewing. Ewing 
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£ ps 
t for the Alun ( ny of America, Alcoa 
Wallace’s anti-monopolistic views, Another 1s 
n J Pau Sg is treasurer of the Democratic 
nal Committee. He is an “indepen lent’ California 
perator who is curiously fraternal with the big oil 
inies, notably Standard of California, his principal 
titor. The Standard Oil crowd hate Wallace for 
iti-cartel \ 
The “practical” politicians were there to reinforce 
views with figures. They said Wallace would cost 
ticket from 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 votes Robert 
H n, chairman of the Democratic National 
mmittee, and most members of the committee have 
1 part of the anti-Wallace bloc from the beginning. 


ry af we 1. ] 1, ‘” * ‘ — 
inheir eitorts I roke on the rock or Mr. Roosevelt } 
[ ah 


Dutch” stubbornness. The President, who has been 


¢ on many things, will not com- 


oO 


prepared to compromi 
mise on the choice of the man who might become his 





parently discovered that the army is now keeping 


Henry Wallace—a Great American 


BY I. F. STONE 





The only salvation, for the army 
is repeal of the rider. To quote again from the War 
“Let the American soldier | 


the truth to think about; 


Department pamphlet: 
it is good enough to keep him 


a good soldier and a devoted citizen.” 


successor, From several sources in excellent position to 
know his mind, I can report that the President teels 
that only with Wallace in office as Vice-President can ha 
be sure that his great objectives at home and abroad will 
be pursued. 

At least two high Administration figures went to see 
Wallace on his return from the Far East to ask him t 
withdraw, One was Judge Samuel M. Rosenman, who 
usually turns up on the rightist side of the fence in 
intra-Administration controversies. The other was Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes. Ickes has two links with 
the anti-Wallace forces. He is an old buddy of Pauley’s, 
and he picked Ralph Davies of Standard of California 
as oil administrator partly on Pauley’s recommendation. 
been close to the oil trust and the oil trust 


| 
have al- 


Ickes has 
hates Wallace. Both Ickes and Rosenman also 
ways been close to Tom Corcoran, who has been boost- 
is as his first choice and Rayburn of Texas 


nd choice against Wallace. As a leading figure 


in Sterling Drug, a company which was a long-time 
ally of I. G. Farben before the war and may be so again 


after it, Corcoran has a stake in revival of the cartel 
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its failure to get together on a single candidate. This 


allace bloc in 1940 was 
underestimate of Wallace's 
The same weakness is apparent this time. 
Corcoran has tried in some degree to correct it by an 
iance with the forces behind Rayburn, and at ona 
time the Douglas crowd and the Rayburn crowd wera 
prepared to sw ing over at Chicago to whichever of theit 
respective candidates seemed the stronger. A grot C 
incident in the annals of this alliance was Corcoran’s 
effort to get Josephus Daniels to sign an article Corcoran 
had prepared extolling Rayburn. Daniels indignant! 

lined to serve as a stooge, and it looks now as though 
neither Douglas nor Rayburn will cut much of a figure 
at Chicago. 

The chief hopes of the big-business crowd fighting 
Wallace have been centered on Barkley, and utility 
interests in New York are said to have used their 


affiliates « 


ut in the country (1) to drum up support for 
















to titillate several state governors with 
Wallace can be st ypped maybe the 
Georgia Power and Light 


Governor Arnall 


strike them 
“contacted” 
iccessfully. Similar overtures and 
*s have been made by utility interests in Okla- 
», Chicago, and Jersey City. That 
is indicated by Hague’s statement that 
support anybody the President wants for Vice- 
ent and also by Senator Truman's statement that 
; not want the nomination. 
inti- Wallace forces have been skilful in using the 
but unfortunately for them the President and 
ot press will decide the nomination. For several 
weeks the Douglas forces have tried to get leading labor 
leaders to indicate that they would support Douglas if 


they could not get Wallace. R. J. Thomas of the auto- 


mobile workers was one of those approached, also un- 


ryht before the joint Murray- 


successfully. Even the nis 
Hillman press conference, some newspapermen fell for 
the report that the C. I. O. was considering a second 
choice in the event that Wallace could not be nominated. 
Ickes telephoned Hillman in an effort to get the Politi- 
cal Action chief to name an alternative. All that failed 
with Murray's statement, fully backed by Hillman, “We 
ce and we're not doing any trading.” 

ment that Wallace will lose the party votes 
here by two important groups. One is 

other the Negroes. The C. I. O. 

Northern 


presence of Wallace on 


view that in several key 

rk, the 
ise enthusiasm ar e it possible 
vote, I think the argument ts a sound 
k that if Wallace loses the ticket any 


tes it will be largely in areas, such as the South, that 
velt will carry anyway 

The South’s bargaining power has largely been de- 
stroyed by the strong position taken in the Republican 
platform on the FEPC, lynching, discrimination in the 
armed forces, and the poll tax. Talk of a coalition be- 
publicans and the right-wing Southern 
Democrats proved the idlest kind of speculation at the 


iblican Nati I 


imor of a Dewey Byrd ticket seriously. Dis- 


tween the Re 


onvention, and no one there ever 


«rats in the South cannot affect the out- 
but the Ne 


it gro vote might easily 
nvention of the National Associa- 
nt of Colored People 
! Walla 


to indorse 
tht solve a leading Democratic 


in Chicago 


' 
strongly, 


weasel or keep silent on the 


platform, cating the 


Southerners, and still carry the bulk of the Negro vote 
by renominating Wallace. For Roosevelt and Wallace 


provide a better guaranty of better treatment for the 
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Negro than any promises in the Republican platf 
Kor a day or so the anti-Wallace forces thought 
had won something of a victory when the Pr 
announced that he would run without making Wall 
nomination a condition as he did in 1940. That | 
was dissipated on reflection. The President could 
. I have as 


say, “If the pe ple command me 


right to withdraw as the soldier has to leave his 
in the line,” and then say that he would not run 1 
he had Wallace as his running mate. Those who k: 
what the President has been thinking know that the | 
to his stand for Wallace is in the second parag: 
from the end of his letter to Hannegan. The Presid 
wants as a possible successor a man who will carry on t 
objectives he set in that letter, the objectives 
permanent peace abroad and full employment and 
higher standard of living at home. To Roosevelt, 
millions of Americans, that spells Wallace. 

May I be permitted to cast my own vote on the « 
of this historic decision? I have met and talked 
the Vice-President, and in recent weeks I have questi 
many people who have been associated with him in | 
Department of Agriculture and in the Board of | 
nomic Warfare. I have been reading the newly 
lished collection of his past speeches and articl 
“Democracy Reborn.” I think I have a good p 
of his weaknesses and of his strength. He has not 
Roosevelt's robust human qualities or his extraord 
capacity for politics. He is not always wise in his | 
ment of people. He is shy and does not always “go 
with audiences. But he is extraordinary in his hor 
especially his honesty with himself, in his understar 
of man and history, and in his vision. 

Like Roosevelt, Wallace grew to wider underst 
ing in Washington. But like Roosevelt, too, he 
promised when the forces against him proved too str 
as in the famous purge of Jerome Frank, Lee Presst 
and Gardner Jackson in 1935 under pressure from 
milk trust, the planters, and the packers. Like R 
velt, he is not a revolutionist but a democratic | 
trying within the limits of political possibility to 
rect the economic evils of our society and to h 


underprivileged. He offers the kind of leadership | 
alone holds out hope of peaceful and gradual r 
in our society, of the achievement of security and 


ployment by combined private and governmental act 

In a time of crisis, such as we may encounter after | 
war, he would acquit himself with greatness. Few p 
understand the problems of our society and of the w 

so well, and few have his broad humanity, his tolcras 
his concern for people, few that genuine personal sa: 
liness that is Wallace's. I think we may count our ¢ 

try fortunate in having in a single generation 
leaders of the stature and vision of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Henry A. Wallace. 
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1 is vital. This 


lation of the battlefte! 


n of the tacti i 


cary the strategic air force can 


no the er 


nece: 
n of the battlefiel: 
ving troops and supplies into or within the 
perations. It can be ace omplishe 1 by disruptin 
communication, destroying his sup} ly du 
» his troop concentra 


installations, and attacking 
ammur! on 


] means preventir 


1 any surface operation —lan 
oni7e 


ance has been clearly recognize 
realistic stu 


ring the nt war, though a ly of the 
vealed it. In fact, tions in rear areas. The denial of food, a 
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reinforcements “softens up” the enemy for the attacking 
ground troops 
Attention should be directed to the words “disrupting 


lines of communication.” Despite the tremendous de- 


velopment of modern bombing it is apparently still true 


that air attacks cannot sever rail communications for any 


great length of time. Their object is rather to cause dis- 
organization. Rail traffic depends on everything working 


smoothly; congestion is easily created and hard to clear. 


Highways are even more difficult to block than rail- 


roads, and disruption again is the aim, 
Since sufficient artillery cannot be landed in the early 
stages of an invasion, acrial bombing is used to soften 


up military installations on the coast. (Naval batteries 


are probably more effective, but they cannot be brought 


rol 
to bear in large enough numbers to make up for the 
missing artillery.) This is probably the least successful 
employment of the air weapon. The ability of modern 
fortifications to withstand bombardment is astounding, 
is was demonstrated by the bombing of Cassino on 


March 15, 1944. Once the invasion army has establish 1 


its beachhead and can bring in the necessary artillery, 


the air forces can make their most effective contribution 


by attending to missions beyond the battle zones. 

By accomplishing these various tasks the Allied airs 
forces denied to Germany the advantages of its interior 
position. The invasion fleet could then sail. At that mo- 
ment the tactical air force assumed another task—col 
laboration with surface troops 


There should be no such thing as an “air umbrella,” 

“4 ’ 
1 
A 


though the fighting men on the ground as far back as 


1915 demanded this protective roof. The Allics first 
recognized the fallacy of the conception. In a series of 
conferences in the fall of 1915 between General Trench- 


urd of the Royal Flying Corps and Commandant d 


u 
Peuty of the French air service it was agreed that air- 
planes could not be set to patrolling a beat, like police- 
men, over ground forces. The Germans saw the error 
of attempting it during the battles on the Somme in 
1916. The airplane is an offensive weapon and to be used 
effectively must be employed on offensive missions. It 
iccomplishes nothing by circling over the heads of in- 
vasion barges or infantry on beaches. Air “protection” 
is furnished by striking at enemy air bases and supply 
‘nters far behind the battle lines 


When the tactical air forces attack selected objectives 


the battle areca, they must be in close coordination 
the ground forces. Information and orders must 
ynstant, clear, and definite. Airmen in the heat of 


p near the ground it terrific Ss} eds cannot 


expected to gain a clear idea of the battle situation. 
If the teamwork is not perfect, they are likely to expend 


ir encrgics and | erhaps their lives on targets of minor 


np rtance 


As the invasion of France turns into a land offensive 
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we shall probably find the strategic air forces retu: 






to their blows at Germany's war potential, all forces t; 








ing to maintain aerial supremacy, and the tacti 
forces engaged in isolating the battlefield and ansy 
emergency requests for assistance by hard-press¢ 
fantry units. 

What is the counter-action of the German air { 
Compelled to turn to fighter aircraft for defens 
poses, Germany is unable to employ bombers to { wr! 
the Allies on the defensive. The robot bombs to ( 
exient are serving as a substitute. Tons of bombs \ 
been dropped on the rocket coast, and airplane vorker 
been set to chasing the robots—a welcome divers ica 
the Germans. The proportions of this diversion 
minor at present, although they may very | 
increase. Democ 

The Germans seem to have decided to hold ba 
air strength either for the defense of the homelan or! 
the British did in 1940—or in anticipation of :pai 
landings. Reduced as it may be, we must always r« Last m. 
ber that it can be assembled in force over any part re \ 
sector in which the decisive action may seem to |! 
veloping. 

In World War I the Germans were brilliant in 
recognition of the possibilities of the air wea 
this respect. Although far inferior in total air stret 
the Allies, they managed to give battle in the air 
the decisive sectors up to the last. For example, in M Alth 
1918, when the great German offensive was lat 
the German army had a total of 1,264 airplanes rey 
the front from Switzerland to the sea. On the fror 
attack 724 planes were concentrated—approximate! 
per cent. The rest were spread thin along the 
fronts. Post-war German field-service regulations { f ¢ 
stated that formations not taking part in the d 
battle must dispense with aircraft. 

To counter Allied air action, the Germans must a 
battle for air supremacy. Without air supremacy no m 


of a major character can succeed in modern warfa 
is the keystone of all operations. 

Space has limited this discussion to the combat f 
tions of the air forces. The missions of other units, 





as reconnaissance aviation, coastal patrol, and the tr 





carrier commands, should not, however, be over! 
They are an essential part of the pattern of 







invasion. 
In invasion operations as in any offensive of sur L 






forces, the air w eapon is a member of a team seek I 





defeat the enemy's armed forces. There is no quest: 





+} 


victory through air power: the limitations of 









weapon are recognized, and it is assigned only the : 





in which its unique power can be best employ ed. Y 





it is not the only cog on the wheel of the war mach: 





' 








is one without which the invasion could never has 








set in motion, 
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On t s t of a la , he believes 
rat tl must be some world organization ‘‘able to deal 
ly with those nations which harbor ambitions 

for world domination and enslave: t of little nations 
He is certain the government will have to act as a stout 
backstop for pr rprise to keep up employment 
the post-war years, but he ; you the impression 
that he definitely does not think the government should 
at the same time do all the pitching and play the out- 
field, too. On the other hand, he sees the trend toward 
big government as inevitable and has little patience with 
arguments over states’ rights. He recalls that a lot of 


iblicans who argue about them tod: y paid no 


Ohio Rep 
attention to the protests of Ohio communities hs the 
state usury ped a al authority 

A eu ball player, 
sional career in favor of the law: “I took the long view; 
As third ba 
once set a world record for plays at one base by 
game. He still 
still takes the long 


‘d to 


Lausche turned down a profes- 


a baseball career is short.” seman, Lausche 


handling 
nineteen chances in a sandlot handles 
his way and 


h, f llow 


everything that comes 


When he was on the benc 


view -judges us 
funnel all the tough labor cases his way—for city judges 
are el 1. and everybody knows that a ticklish labor 
case is likely to cost votes no matter how you d de it 
Well-meaning advisers tipped off the earnest Lausche 
that he was being taken for a ride, but he continued to 
field all the tough ones 
As mayor, | scooped up another t last fall 
Shortly re the Nov ym craftsmen « 
ployed by the « were d ’ f Lausch 
) ht that their ] i | ; 
warned th he fought it o ' i mmitting 
| id he should tem or | > thy bh ] 
) ( he stood by his cor t ; and let 
volitical « cy po ha If he lost votes, nobody 
uld po hem in tl landslide 
Mor lan on an hing | La l@ § Sire! } may 
sts on his record as a war o ir. It is an ) lar 
rd, which is a way of saying that he has headed off 
trouble before it bro Before Office of Defense 
‘ 1 
( ja | I i { Con Cc a { 
I n nny f y ind pr mot- 
le-sharis med Ma ¢ War Production 
rerunner of the War Production Board's 
rmanagement committees. "We didn't try to settle 
tid . un lto} p the men work- 
ntil regular machinery could handle the disy pute 
l ‘t up a commutt to deal with community health 
1 became a national model. And he set up a com- 
ttee to iron out racial problems. Cleveland, with all 
tentyaliti for trouble that where have flared 


» ugly blots on the nation’s war record, has had no 


. f > pro rect tril-e 
und no mnie prolonged strike, 
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ey enough, one of Lausche’s most vexi 





lems has been his relations with the city's own emp! 








Cleveland ha sd a brief transit strike and almost : 
second. Though he won a reputation as a friend of 
when he was on the bench, the Mayor has been H 
quently embroiled in disputes with unions — ng 
city workers. In this he is to some extent the vic P 
rcumstances, since he has been obliged to refuse stl 
demands that outstripped city revenue. allen 
In the Ohio primary Lausche was thought to ves 
White House backing. This may be putting it mildly; jt ' 
has been said that he was drafted by the Administration eo th 
to strengthen the Democrats’ hand. However that “ 
be, there are many who believe that this rugged, out. Tha 
spoken man has made a good start on the road that leads 
to high places. e | 
fF you 
99 nize 
5} ‘ears A go in “Di he N ation” Fs m 
HE ILLUSTRATED DAILY NEW’S, the rather és 
terious new newspaper which appeared in New \ t whl 
last week, does not represent an original departure in A n 
can journalism. Tabloid in form, it is the second newsp. 
that size which has made its bow ous the metro 1e 
public; and as for illustrated dailies, the Graphic i 
e memory of more than one New a sc 
of these precedents yields any prospect of commer ' 
ss for the present venture, which starts off, howe Mais 
considerable advertising, cheap pictures, and cheaper 
luly 5, 1919 
FOR OURSELVES WE HAVE TODAY only pity 
weak, compromising, morally defeated man who 
from Paris on Tuesday No amount of self-de 
amount of be ful language and imagery can hide t! C1 
that those liberals who most warmly welcomed his | 
Points and a it for them tooth “" nail are today in 
illusioned, « lisheartened, discouraged, ecause, alter 
promises to the plain people of Europe, = Wilson d 
when the final showdown came, appeal over the hea t} 


]u ly 12, 


the men who euchred him on every trick 





THE ALLIES HAVE ACTED PROMPTLY in lifting the 
Cx 


fication of the treaty by the 


Ass 


Allies and America to 


Weimar mbly, and a 


rush is on by the the larg 


of the trade with Germany—and yet it is only a few 1 


ago that many of the leading firms in New York and 


don were hanging out signs announcing that they w 


man blockade after the formal notification of the : 





























never do business again with the Huns. Already a New 
bank has announced that it will open a branch in ! 

vithout loss of time, and we hear of many pri 

that are extending generous credits to former Germa: 

tomers. This is altogether gratifying and was to be « prese 
in view of the artificial nature of much of the hatred ced 
¢! utcly created for war purposes [uly 19, 1919. 
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¢ rs. And on the w! 
sed in these 
one he iag 
, + ll. >1] 
f cticauiy ali tn 
rol] weral Nleg ‘ 
( il several iNegro §s 
ome distinctly unpleasant in trying to argue their 
daughters out of selecting a Jewish girl as a roommate 
Our effort to educate the whole man 1s no longer a 
matter of lip-service, however far we may stili be from 
‘ . = nat ] w ' re ; , 
{ goal. The emotional and physic ila ire get 
‘ ' ittention: we emphasi a better diet P 
valence of ‘‘cokes,” hot dogs, and cigarettes. On t 
e, also, teachers are more companionable and less 
ud-offish with students: a cooperative at le 1S f 
prized above a domineering or aloof of 
As a constantly vocal critic of education, I am not 
+1, 1 . } ¢ Hour > af rhant < 
‘setting other aspects of the } As 1 yrtant as 
is the equivocal attitu f mars tious 
\le-class parents toward the si their pract 
} ng their offspring off to private s ols from 
ive of ten or twelve. Without doubt t s been 
a r off of re ie ( V t pr 
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Coming in The Nation 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI'S proposal to break 
the Indian communal deadlock by partitioning 
India into Moslem and Hindu states has been fol- 
lowed by a pledge not to renew the campaign of 
civil disobedience during the war but to help in the 
Allied war effort. Louis Fischer, whose first-hand 
account of conversations with Gandhi appeared in 
The Nation shortly after the Cripps mission, will 
liscuss the full significance of these latest sensa- 
tional developments in the coming issue. 
LIEUTENANT JEROME H. SPINGARN, 
1ome on leave after a year and a half in the 

ith Pacifi dis ussed with m ‘mbers of The 
n's staff the problem that front-line sol liers, 
and marines face in their isolation from 


pics of interest on the home front. At 


ews and t 
he has outlin { the critical 


tion in an article that will app 


THE SHADOW AND SUBSTAI 


is the s 1} ject OF an enlightening story told by Alan 
Barth of the Washington Post. The Nation will 
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___ nthe Wind 


’ 'HE NEW JERSEY REPUBLICAN Finance Co: 





is sending out a form letter to its rank and file, s 
funds for the 1944 campaign. The committee is embarr 
by the circumstances which have made such an appeal : 


sary. ““ITwelve years of the New Deal,” the letter say 

er c } c ' ' ! 

leveled fortunes; therefore the former large contr 
write large checks. We must now look to t! 


utOrs for sulicient financial support. 


ad 


/CATION FOR DEMOCRACY: The K. O. Lee ‘ 


f “ re! T } . ‘ 3 
of South Dakota, manufacturers of machine 
ing to the firms with which it has done 
VAbiCily 


them that ‘‘the m remet 


-arrying on an edu 


iployees by weekly or semi-monthly incl 

envelopes.” The company suggests that 

Constitutional Government, or other sources 

firms with suitable envelope stuffers on the “f 

New Deal.” The K. O. Lee Company, of course, has 
snvelopes of employees with 

Diocletian,” a speech delivered by Clayton 


Rotary Club of Gulfport. Mississippi. 


' 
I , ri 


DURING THE RECENT HEARING on the new Price 
trol Act, Printer’s Ink reports, Representative Taber v 
ing through the OPA pay roll, item by item. He showed 
siderable distress when he discovered that a $75-a-week 
paper reporter was listed as receiving $6,000 a year. T 
to James F. Brownlee, senior deputy administrator, 
Taber said, “I see that you are getting $8,000 a year 
you mind telling us how much you got before you 
here?” Mr. Brownlee, a former executive of Genera! I 
and Frankfort Distillers, modestly admitted that he had 
forced to worry along on $125,000 a year, Whereupo 


Taber lost all interest in the pay roll. 


SLIGHT-EXAGGERATION DEPARTMENT: Tec! 


racy, Inc., tells us that for the first time in history ‘techno 


has made it possible to be utterly ruthless.” The F! 
Wing, super-bomber designed and proposed by Techno 


Inc., could drop 275,000 tons of bombs in one single + 


of 5,500 planes! It has a wing spread of 330 feet and 


carry fifty tons of bombs for 6,000 miles and return v 
out refueling. (The largest bomb load of Allied plane 
reported to be eight tons, and the longest tactical range 2, 


to 2,500 miles. The colossal B-29 has a wing spread of 
feet.) 


FESTUNG EUROPA: Vacations have been prohibited i: 


Nazi-controlled war industries in Norway, and 
controlled newspapers have been forbidden to publish 
thing that might lead workers to want a vacation. W¢ 


who take a vacation face a court-martial. 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the W 


—either clippines with source and date or stories that 


be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


month for the best them.—DITORS THB NATION. } 
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“y HE Ja panese have long since surpass¢ 1 the Nazis 
in the science of manipulating Quislings. They 
I > x J 
iave established some form of « ra st 
iment—under str Japanese ¢ r of I 
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itical game in the past, but was the first to play 1t 
1 was annexed in 1910, and with 5 e 
‘ hea Tanan } 
1ose times, The Japanese am sador in § hired 
] f } } rys | ] ] ’ ) r nN } 
ft assassins to Kill SO! re. 1 al V 


Yi Eum (called 
into marriage with 
Yi Ewa, 
risoner in Korea, and Japan may try to make a 


ger of the two princes royal, 
Ri by the Japanese), was pressed 
Japanese princess. The crown prince, is still 
puppet 
, of him when the war is plainly lost. 
Pu Yi, last of the Manchu 
sty, was held Tientsin until he was made ‘‘Em- 
ror of Manchoukuo” in 1933. Like Yi Eum, he is only 
the real Japanese Quislings in Man- 


Manchuria Henry 


low dressing; 


&? 


ria are General Chang Ching-hui, who is now 
Premier, and the Japanese-educated Dr. Chao Hsin-po, 
president of the Legislative Yuan. There has been 
news of opposition to Japan in Manchuria, al- 
ugh guerrilla resistance still persists in some areas. 
n sections of Asia occupied since 1937 the Japanese 
pets are having more trouble. As it becomes plain 
t Japan must lose the war sooner or later, rumblings 


heard in every part of eastern Asia. Last year the 





x of cajoling or forcing the native peoples into line 

t intensified Japanese exploitation was intrusted to a 
Greater East Asia Ministry’’ in the Tojo government. 
November six of the leading puppets or their repre- 
tatives were summoned to Tokyo for a “Greater East 
But despite 
ge has been steadily declining as a result of official 


ried Asia, and Allied 


Conference.”’ ull Japan's efforts, its 
gance, economic chaos in occup 
victories in the Pacific. 
In China the Japanese have had high hopes of their 
pet Premier of the Nanking government, Wang 
after all, 
) ranking disciples of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Apparently 


Ching-wei. He and Chiang Kai-shek, are the 


ing was induced to make peace with the enemy by his 


lousy or distrust of Chiang, his hatred of the Chine 


Communists, and his belief in Dr. Sun's pan-Asian 
‘octrine, After many initial blunders, such as the Nan- 










king orgy, the Chi- 
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the Japanese have tried to rally 
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All t how ever, comes too late. The Ch 
Jars and guerrillas fight on. And now Wang (¢ 
who is sixty-one years old, is seriously ill. An 


to remove an assassin’s bullet fired early in the war was 


unsuccessful, and last March Wang was moved to Tokyo 
for other operations. So far as is known he is still there 
If he dies, it will be impossible to replace him 

In the Philippines a number of oma have gone 
over to the Japanese. Chief among them is José Laurel 
head of the puppet Philippine government which re- 
October. A former 


t, Laur 


ceived paper ° ‘indepen Ric ’ last 


Yale Law School honor studen ‘| was Secretary of 


the Interior in the pre-war (¢ sseeataeein PON 
j p 
He had made pro-Japanese and anti-American statements 
I 
before Pearl Harbor and had been accused of accepting 


bribes for facilitating the settlement of Japanese around 


Mindanao. A 


1 11 


ago he was the target of a would-be assassin’s bullet 


Davao, the enemy’s secret base on year 
The most pro-Japanese of the Filipino collaboration- 


ists is Benigno Aquino, director general of the fascist 
Kalibapi, the single political party, and speaker of the 
puppet assembly. If he had not been so obviously pro- 
Japanese, Aquino might have been chosen for the top 
Quisling job. Both he and Laurel have been decorated 
by the Japanese, who may be trying to play one against 


-d to Japan girl 


Some other prominent men collaborating with 


the other. Both men have sons marric 


enemy may be doing so either because they have no 
choice or because they want to extract concessions from 
the Japanese. Jorge Vargas, President Quezon’s 

tary, who was reported to have been left behind to keep 


order when the Japanese arrived, was made | 
Manila and then chairman of the provisional govern- 
ment until superseded by Laurel. Later he was named 


“ambassador” to Japan. Manuel Roxas, a Vilipino gen- 
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a year after fall of Corregidor, signed the members voting against him. In August, 1940, he 
jay titution immediately sentenced to a year in jail for preaching sedition. At 
luress. Six months end of this period he was not released imm 
nt due to ill health” to His bitterness over these events made him en 
a) ling b 1 ind take el rible tor the post of Burm¢ se Quisling As Pr 
reas he has outlawed all political parties except one. D 
| 


Burma last 


year 
Manila is the branch of Ba Maw’s government is controlled b 
Japanese adr guert ; find inspiration in Tomas Japanese ‘‘advisers.”” The forces of the Allies now |! 
Conf cf ani il | r and former associate of ing in Burma have been actively aided | 


xy the villager 
pet is the head of th 


Quezon, wl with a for f men in the Japan's Indian pup} e ‘Free Ir 
southern islan Laurel grows more desperate by the provisional government, Subhas Chandra Bose, a fort 
moment. In I leclared a state of national mayor of Calcutta and former pres! lent of the Ir 


emerge! and 1d torial power over all gov- National Congress. His record, which includes te: 


ernment aget id officials. In June he forbade the sentences under the British regime, is a great asset t 
y rnors and 1 rs who had apparently been getting Japanese propagandists. Bose claims to have 30 
u to ove! rulings of the constabulary. H Indian troops, but probably has less than a tenth of 
a] ited a | Bureau of Investigation to purg number. The Japanese defeat in India was a great 


h n adn n and fired seventy-one members to his prestige, and he exerts nominal! control today 
of t i ilary i fort » employees of yver the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
the | Administration, He has taken per il control In the Netherlands East Indies the Japanese wer 


4 ] ] + r Yr ¢ ¢ a + } } P 1] 
of Ma 1 gov t. Laurel apparently 1s develop- put to find prominent Indonesians who would co 


ing a seve! f jitters as the American forces ap- rate with them. They finally seized on Ir. Soekarno, a 
Phil ; via New Guinea and Saipan Javanese nationalist who had been exiled to Sumatra 


I Denmark, is held up as example of the Dutch for revolutionary activities, and made 


‘ yr fascist head of the Poetera, or so-called “pe ples’ movem 
ll) have been br 1 by the “gift But apparently Soekarno is none too reliable; | 
of the two Sh states at were formerly attached to lisappeared from the radio for long periods at 


Burma and of four Malay stat But 7 la remains known to have been under arrest at 


—" . 
east once, 


Japan’s soft underbelly in Soutl t A It has an or- Last year a central “‘council’’ with several re 


ganized underground mov nt looking to pre-war branches was instituted with great fanfare in ] 
\ fis for rc | llow Indot 1 “‘participation in the militar 
Th | is P ‘3 g Pibul c 1,” but t was a patent fraud. Only a few tl 
| 
Songgt v pro-Axis I r t ro- Japan people were all ywed to vote, and the Japan | 
After be ry edu lina] ich hool, he ouncils under tight control. Now they are tr 


visited Ita f ty ; and ired a great admira- build up the native sultans in Java, Sumatra, an 
tion for M f re | ; kept in is symbols of self-rule. The Japanese radio ad 
rool ‘a 1 to engineer inti-dem« ) ruerrillas are still operating in Sumatra and Bort 
of 1 | r Minister of | se and. in 1938, In Malaya, too, British and Indian guerriilas 
Premier. On | mber 5, 1941, he took dictatorial Chinese and Malay civilians are still fighting. or ‘ 

themselves up,’ as the Japanese quaintly put it. 1 
mitted the Jay into ‘Thailand, Afterward he asked Sultan of Johore and other native rulers h 
Hitler | to nt Iripartite Aecreement Japanese in the early stages of t 
The requ referred to ‘J » turned it down radio seldom mentions them today 


Indo-China is the only untry where the Jay 
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But economic chaos 
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he wi rt f Sammakhat That. He tried ing from Japanese exploitation and loss of foreign 
tor in 194 t the Japan would not Iet him kets has produced great unrest in Indo-China, M 
Puppet Premier Ba M of Burma, t son of a and the Dutch East Indies alike. The Japanese now rat 
l rint Bur et t of 1886, was the first Pre- refer to the ‘Greater East Asia Co Prosperity S} 
mier under the relat liberal Burmese constitution emphasizing instead “'self-sufliciency’’ in each area. 
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The whole puppet show in eastern Asia, cleverly con 












































ed as it was, is being disrupted by Japan's military 


< 





feats and its unkept promises. Unfortunately, these 





mises, though they were honored only in the breach, 





| be an unsettling factor in the situation we shall 
nfront when the Japanese have been swept out. It will 
en be up to us—the United Nations—to show by our 
eds that we mean to keep our own promises of self- 
yvernment for colonial regions. The recent Congres- 
nal resolution reaffirming America’s guaranty of in- 
vendence to the Philippines as soon as the Quislings 
ive been removed, and providing for American bases 





| the Islands for mutual security, is a good beginning. 


behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


TOOK the American public a week longer than 
the German to grasp the real significance of the robot 
mb. Not until three weeks had passed did Americans 
lerstand that this was no mechanical toy but a diaboli- 
invention. The average German, however, realized 
fter fourteen days that the new weapon would not de- 
ly alter the course of the war, would never win the 
ry for the Reich. The violent propaganda campaign 
h had at first convinced him that this was precisely 
t it would do—as described in this column last week— 
only a short-lived success, and if all signs do not 
ive us, its rapid and complete collapse marks a turn- 
soint in the history of the war 
t us see how the situation appeared to the eyes of 
tral observers. The Arbester-Zeitung of Schaffhausen, 
tzerland, reported on July 1: 
When two weeks ago Hitler shot the first robot bombs 
inst England and when the words “The hour of 
ibution has come” were spread across the front pages 
German newspapers, many people thought they saw 
silver lining on the horizon. Now hardly anyone 
ks of or believes in the miraculous new weapon. 
Hopes have not been fulfilled. Crude facts are speaking 
[he enemy is advancing in the west, east, and south. 


Morale is sinking again 
Another Swiss newspaper, the Weltwoche of Zurich, 
a more detailed description on June 30: 


German propaganda referred to the “hell hounds” in 





almost mystical terms. . . . But in spite of Goebbels’s 
hemence, the help they brought to the government 
was of a very temporary nature For a short time the 
en the skeptical Wilhelmstrasse received 


lift, and Hitler's prestige went up. German soldiers 


istening to broadcasts from Germany between battles 


ale of ev 


roke » cheers. But the stimulating effect lasted on 
few days. Goebbels’s pre lictions did not materialize. 


| + 


: 
ut red into Ger- 
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disastrous defeats pot 


many from all fronts. 
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Now that the phantasmagoria of a glorious change due 
to the new weapon has been di sipated, the common man 
in Germany sees for the first tume the naked reality. He 


confronts now what, as if with an inherited to 
’ y 
] 


has always dreaded most—a many-front war. Until now 


the German public has hoped that the fresh masses of 


the Anglo-Americans would not actually appear on the 
< ad 

- Ph a - F a 

field of battle. Even on June 6, after the successful | 

ing, it comforted itself with the thought that t! em} 


would soon be thrown back into the sea and that the 
western front would forthwith disappear. When that 
did not happen, hope prevailed for some days after 
June 16 that Aladdin's wonder-bombs would save the 
Reich from a three-front war. Now that this expectation 
has also proved false, the dreaded, fundamentally hope- 


1 


less situation has been finally—and I believe irrevocably 
—revealed. For a people as deeply experienced in land 
warfare as the Germans, no illusions can any longer veil 
the fact that a war against the armics not of one great 
power but of three is bound finally to be lost, if only 
from sheer attrition. As the Sydsvenska Darcbhladet- 
Snaelposten of July 2 expressed it, “the war has been 
living on credit in Germany for a long time and has 
now used it all up. The bankruptcy of German propa- 
ganda has become complete.” The National-Zeitung of 
Basel painted a similar picture on June 29: ‘The atmos- 
phere in Berlin is extremely grave. The merciless reality 


of the three-front war seems for the first time to be 


1! . ‘ } 
fully comprehended. German morale seems to have 
I 
aes ; i 
.< MICU Las M 1 Vi 
’ | ery 
All reports agree that disillusionment about the “hell 


hounds” acted on German Stimmung like a blitz. The 
St. Gall Tagblatt for July 1 spoke of the “prosse Kotzen” 
—which is inadequately translated as general nau- 
sea.”” A wave of cynicism, it said, was sweeping over 
the country; one illustration was the sudden appearance 
of an unprintable filthy version of the song “Lilli Mar- 
lene.” (This is the German song which American 
soldiers in Africa adopted for their owa.) Of course the 
home front, whatever its feelings, is forced to carry on; 
the question is, when will its present mood spread to 
the army, as it surely will some day? The army ts not, 
basically, compelled to carry on; the army can run away. 
In this connection a story in the Schaffhausen Arbezster- 
Zeitung about a tank soldier from the eastern front is 
interesting The soldier spoke of the * depressi m haunt- 
ing everybody like a lingering poison.” Even the off 
cers, he said, were afflicted with it, and he repeated a 
conversation he had had with his battalion commander. 


Once when he brought this officer a paper, “the latter 


suddenly asked him why he looked in such ill-humor 
The soldier shrugged his shoulders and did not answer 


But the officer would not let him off. ‘Speak out, man, 
he insisted. ‘You are fed up. If so, you n 1 not be 


ashamed of it. It’s the same with me." 


























The French Resistance 
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ts, surprise 


with natural- 


does he suc- 


jone, to the temptation to assimi- 


is own. This 


intended his 
ted 

) areer Ol 
cl d nto 
asa dis 


of ef t. He escapes from the camp performs an 
¢ non a le turned traitor, slips across to Lon 
d whe ve see } talking at a candlelit dinner table 
» § unean life he is about to 
[he get his “notebook,” supposedly kept aftet 

j » | We sce him in a Ge 0 prison He 
l | ar rkable w in CG | 

M4 , nbs over the ill wh ¢ 
! fo <¢ Th Ma trict 

1 on Ge ‘ f 
he y to Le and 


rence. He had to blur his characters, of course. But, 


bloodshed. I have felt neither the right nor the 
to go beyond the simplicity of the chronicle, the humilit 
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documen This is not quite true. The weakness 
LK! na Stes he } a 
{ 1 the pressibie craftsmanship that pro 
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n well have been reborn, but the expert hand of 1 
t ho wrote “L’Equipage” and “Belle du Jou: 


_ the nite e Still they d P ] ' 
work in these contrivances, ouil, they do not invalidate 
h 


. as a wnoie, 


Far better than the plot itself are the characters, 


have the feel of life. There is Jean-Francois, who 

the messages and the explosives and teaches ‘‘simple, 
1 1 4 ° 7 

and passionate people the use of English sub-machine 


For him this life was made to order. M 


athilde was “‘ye! 
from her household cares and, perhaps 
cause of this, was a woman of very aggressive virtut 
had six children and was an Action Frangaise ‘fanatic’ 
in the Marshal.* She went to 


of am ; 
a husband who believed 


distributing tracts and was “‘especially hap} y when she h 


dd explosives to the thick bundles of printed s! 
She becomes a specialist in disguises and in managing e 
from prison. But she makes a mistake. She has kept a ] 

h of her oldest daughter, and when the Germans 


her this gives them their cue. They threaten to send the 
to an army brothel in Poland. And Mathilde cracks. 7J 


is the “wife of Felix,” who had not known what her 


band did until after the Germans shot him. Then she 


1 


} 
tO WOrK as liais¢ 


n agent until she was caught and, wit! 
daughter, undressed and tortured—the red-hot pins i 


stomacn 


, the dentist’s drill into the jawbone. ‘They did 


reveal anything, 
a man of the Resistance in the Vichy police. There are 


said the German report smuggled ou 


others in this convincing and unforgettable gallery of 
men and women of the shadow army, with false names, | 


addresses, false faces, who cannot expect more than 


months of life. 


Now the shadow army has become the French Forces 


the Interior, integrated to the Allied command. The; 


fighting in the open in Haute Savoie, in the southwest 
elsewhere. They are lauded in communiqués of the A 


High Command and also—but in a grimmer way 


the Germans, where announcements 


communiques OF 


made of the execution of “terrorists’’ behind their sa 
front in Normandy and across precarious lines of com! 
tion. Their chief has been received, at long last, 


+ 


White House, and the guts and spirit that took him 


{ 


h as his. They have made history at 
y 


were theirs as mu 

‘ ; 
in France alone. They have forced, by their value as a hic 
army and by their intransigence expressed through De Ga 


a revision in a policy that spelled disaster for all. It ts h 


; 


e that Americans got to know their faces. For 


ing in the midst of horror, surrounded 
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e is not wholly won, France or in London or in 






There are a werful men whose admiration for 


} not . 
ington, 


1 
courage is only ched by wooden incomprehen- 
— of the meaning of their cain not against the Nzzis 
} 1 +} ‘ 
and by determined hostility to what in the final 


a cleansing of the 


6 


ind for, 


ymic life of France. Th 


sis they must st 


e enthusiasm for their exploits 





1 flag and probably will. Up to this writing, as our 

ps advance, the men of the underground are disarmed, 

he name of order. Kessel’s book should serve as a re- 

r that they will have to a taken into account, these 

( iers who have been freed, by the exigencies of a struggle 
st Nazis, against French traitors, and against frailty 


in their own ranks, of “‘all inner struggle, all scruple 
pity.” Acquaintance with them now may cushion the 
that will be felt in this country when, after the last 


has bit the dust (save for those we are keeping pure 


uncontaminated in prison camps over here), the cleans- 


process goes on in France as it well may for awhile. 
$ respect one might recall that verse in the Marseillaise 
ning, “Tremble ye tyrants and traitors,”’ which, as it 
be remembered, was written at an earlier moment in 


ied with 


h h 


armies 


when traitors at home were 


Rece itly 


e pa by 


istory leag 


a French politician of the old school 


1a crack om Adrian Hebrard, of Le Temps, 


effect that the 


»s Of French political moeurs to the 


nning through Paris was not the Seine but the Lethe 
ey ~— ar other things, by the prolonged 
ed by Le ips itself. This is no longer true. 
leed | prt were never fresher. JAY ALLEN 


Story of a Union 


LOR’S PROGRESS. By 


doran and Company. 





Benjamin Stolberg. Doub! 
An American Mercury 


eday, 
Book 


HE general suspicion that Benjamin Stolberg, like the 


bugler of the Grand Army, can only blow an attack seems 
to be only partly true. Although the old Stolberg occasion- 


the Inter 
to show his more 


tS 
< ) € 


ppears, he has chosen a most worthy subject, 


na! Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 


yw side. In fact, the author at times overpraises the 


merable leaders and sub-leaders who saunter through 
bsorbing pages. Commendation usually reserved for the 
wed dead or for aspiring Presidential candidates is not 
Mr. 


the story, but one begins to suspect a bit of 


‘nt from Stolberg’s narrative. This undoubtedly 


ens up” 
exaggeration in these portrayals. 


Occasionally the less mellow Stolberg also appears. No one 


d expect any book of his to be a tedious sattial of events, 
MM i ace 
wr. S olberg’s 


add nothing to 


comments on Justice Brandeis, for in- 


the book or to the author's r¢ 


mita- 
pu a 


as a social critic. As an embittered and disillusioned 
t Mr. Stolberg 


yrmers. This lea 


has devel 


)} ed a pnees hatred for 


1s him to make a number of unkind and 


’ ‘ 


tionable comments on Justice Brandeis 


In general, however, he has written an admirable book 
rhe struggle of the pioneers to establish a union, the firs 
, hil ht ' ei t] 
tories and the uphill fight to maintain it, the struggle with 








au yN-Wwrecking { { " 4 { 
the organization, and al { the 
leadership of David D i | : 
and iderst ng. ot > ; 
LIM the career of David D ‘ 
to Du 5} | ’ ) 
sky we have a hard-! d } atist 1 
] 
ol the tdea 1 wi first 1 his ¢ , ° 
movement. Moreover, Dubinsky ’ if to b 
labor | idet ana does not fa tne title o ) 
man.’ Stolberg does 1 bo 
viewer is inclined to share ; prejudices, b ; ] 
praise for the “extra-curricular” activities of the y 
as education and dramatics, the sponsorin yf a 4 
vacation resort for members, and so on 
Stolberg ends up on a note of w 14 
i 
prove of the cio illian e | W 1 th nio { R 
velt Administra nm, a 1 he trots out San GON cs id 
Mathe Ww Woll to prove his | nt ] st of all, Go 1px f | j 
no d 5 PI rove or WV nen $s 7) nsation laws, alth« ry 
he | d ( pose } OVC l oy me f 1nsufral an ( } 
age-benefit schemes. What of it? Stolberg also ci t 
A. F. of L. opposition to government bureaucracy. Tl 1$ 
by no means unanimous agreement in the ranks the 
A. F. of L on this point. Does Mr. Stolberg want to back 
to a pre-1933 labor movement, one largely confined to the 
building trades, teamsters, clothing workers, and ra { 
men? Dubinsky, whom Stolberg be isan 
reliable guide in this respect, for he recognizes why the 
inion has supported and continues to support the ? Deal 
more clearly than Stolberg do Despite the shortco ; 
of the New Deal the present strength of the lal n 
ment is directly traceable to the efforts of t R evelt 
Administration. The reviewer is aware of the pr lis 
atisfaction with wage-freezing and other pgove nial 
policies. Yet even if we grant the dubious argument that the 
cost of living has risen 20 per cent above the amount ind 
cated by the index of the Bureau of Labor Statist: ' 
will have increased its real weekly earnings considerably dui 
ing the war. Let the critics of the government's labor | y 
show a similar result in any other war period. Mr. Stolberg 
likewise decries the Popular Front because it ‘‘ps ked 
fascist reaction.”” This highly simplified explanation neglects 
the basic reason for the rise of fascism—the failure of the 


economy to furnish a reasonable measure of prosp¢ 


ls »] wr ¢ 
employment. Sometime it might be well to have t 
“democratic pratt and at the 


oppose 


flirt with Socialist ide 


leas propose a program 
i I I é 
Stolberg is excellent at describing the “ups an 
of the union, interesting and amusing when he d 


the f the organization, and 


sonalities of 


Various pe! 


onable as a social guide or critic. Nevertheless, | 


b » enthusiastically recommended to all 


the labor movement. Not only will they find it en 


und entertaining, but they will Jearn to 


appreciate 


problems of maintaining an cient uf 


on the o 
ious of its obligation to society and to the nee 


sect 


P ’ la j 
members. Stolberg’s book is worthy of its subj 


} , tand elliicoen} 
nonest ana ehiciene uf 


who are inte! 


PHILIP 


_ 
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G. 7. Letters American soldiers are suffering not only from homesick: 


but also from bewilderment. Few seem to know what 












ire fighting for. John Earle does: he is a boy with a O 
background who volunteered for the American Field S 


I NEVER LEFT HOM I | H ] t 1 by Carl | ‘ * 
f Cd I he thi we are fighting a social battle,’’ and he note: 


4 . J iS |} ynose etters reveal awareness is Clift Gallant, mer 


if \ man on the Murmansk run, who formerly was a 
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v i} Cc € 4c ived Of f - 
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j ( 1 for > r } 
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( I if 1 ¢ t } 
} . , , zs 
Bob H t al t be counte V i I 
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« x 
. > » a - nas af ed 8 I ; ‘ { ( 
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( < nN ms |] i ore ore ti l r Wwe a 
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‘ ; wurrite } ‘ ] } 
~ Oo WwW X A i n ii ‘ J 4’ aa 
" e 
‘ a . of his familiar ’§ adapred to U Var set 


} > 
he f« 1 } f. For 1 \ 
S , f raid in Diz > Ww t ¢€ nis unde 
} i ; 
pre i e ) DE Li it Hak s being thrown 
, f I 1] : ' ait 
AN e air and has to come down somewnere. Un 
hand, a c i lershirt isn’t much protectior ! 
I ‘ to } > < er ur | $a \ I to ,' r nN mMnaersnir 
\ } \ - 1 a = } 
i \ ( S Weil, as SI é d ocn r sald n their ape 
( ; { to running out of copies, here’s no accounting f 
T { ° ] ai > } TAnr P TPA TIAN pr 
foolit Ged The fact remains that Hope's appearances were a 


{ 1 liers fror } ’ Injere 
i God | to soldiers from Anchorage to Algiers. 
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“sh Dali Turns Novelist 5, 


By Salvador Dali. The Dial Pre 





HIDDEN FACES 












I from M n, who fied NE infuriating facet of Salvador Dali’s comp! 5 


character is his refusal to let you like him. He's ! ' 














I] to f he forgiven him his bad manners in public, immediately « 


. 7 } 
e to test her good-will by smacking a lady guest on t 












f \ , ( lown at a Sunday tea. Just as Dali used to make ex 





on some 1 rafts ored himself before you had a chance to judge an ex 





~ ; ’ 1 1 
| his painting, now he antagonizes you by making ! 






1 ! | oat i 


: >» to his f rf } ridiculous before you have a chance to judge his 






( you now ha 1a f Sooner or later,” he boasts in the preface to his first 


’ a wer to . . If the Good “everyone is bound to come to me! ... How m 







‘ 1 ‘_¢ 1 " — ST. 
Lor c thre ht | f r ti Him are already who are spiritually nourished by my work I] 


1 
} 
i 





foot in another aero- fore let him who has done ‘as much’ cast the firs 


I shudder to think how Dali would behave if no one ca 






The pre ling impr 1 made by these letters is that the much as a { 
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t this is just the kind of reception that ““Hidden Faces” 


Cf 


es. Whatever Dali has done has usually 


1 by some degree of originality. But this book—par- 


r 


rly after the first hundred pages, in which, strangely 


there are some glimpses of humor—is confused, old- 
intensely boring 


ned, derivative, and Dali as a painter 


o doubt benefited enormously from a close study of the 
and Raphael 


s of Poussin, Ingres, Dali as a writer 


ined nothing from reading French romantic fiction, 
his admiration of Stendhal, ‘the divine Marq de 


Side,” and Dr. Freud 


hy French aristocrats who 
Germain and their country estates and spend wee 
but plan a vast ball, Lesbians who smoke opium and 


heroin, and perverts “a a different nature who indulge 


form of “‘love’ to which Dali 


lism (after his heroine)—"pleasure and pain sub- 
ted in an all-transcending identification with the object 


this, described in a turgid, fake-eighteenth-century 


e, plus some observations made by minor characters in 


r of a better, less decadent world and American women 


’ 

s may make a book, but what about that spiritual nour- 
mt? 

lieve that in his autobiography—a book which was 

m dull and for which its translator, Haakon M. Chev- 

did not receive sufficient credit—Dali was being as 

as he could be. You felt that he had never quite 


fate for not making him heir to the Spanish thror 
ween that book and this you feel that someone has 


“You know, Mr 


century certain sentiments you Cx- 


ed in his ear: Dali, in the America 
mid-twentieth 


shall we say ?—a little reactionary.’’ And 


feel that 


re considered 
read 


f. In literature no kind of dishonesty pays. Of the 


lidden Faces,” you Dali’s ear was 


center of a bleeding swastika and the 
“dotted” by 


1 on the book’s dust jacket, I prefer, as drawn by 


V planted in the 


iuthor’s name rimson line crowned 


[ JAMES §& 


Realist’s Eye View 
THE COMING WORLD. By 
Alfred A Knopf. $2.50. 


R OF 


Schwarzschild 


Leopold 


ewildered traveler through the mazes of contempo- 


ry history is importuned at every way station by a mul- 


f mridec w!) hramy: + le ] ] ity f ea nt f 
of guides who promise to ead him safely into the 


These guides can be put into two general categories— 


The optimists assure e him that 
ture will be a land of peace and plenty. 


timists and the realists 
They are fairly 
must culminate in world 


and, are full of fore 


that a world catastrophe 


iption. The realists, on the other h 
ubout the future, for they regard it, on the whole, as 


. 
ly a projection of the present. The optimists believe that 
lutt ai world situation will create the resources for 


pro! lems with which it confronts 


ition of the new 
nd. The realists are not so sure that 


They 
problems. Having their interest 


there are any new 


ms in history. see only the eme 


rpence of new 
ns of perennial | cen- 


1 upon the sbieiial difficulties of man’s common life, 












they are i ito! , Vik 5 tk f woe { 
' ‘ 1 
revolutionary features tn a given pet 1 of lustory. lhey may 
be safer guides, on the whole, than the 1 $s; but their 
widar . — ne the te } ‘ P . 
Lulaance exposes l@ trave SKS ¢ f ce "4 . 
, 
se encountered in tl } 

turers 

e America generates on the whole op 

c i 


than realistic views of the world’s f1 it 1s { 

to have a distinguished émigré journalist like | old 

Schwarzschild pive us the benefit of the charact 

sober Continental picture of future possibilities. § 
1isah boiled and shrewd it of | ry whe 

for years after his eviction from Germany conducted a 


! Y 


informative journal in Paris 

Schwarzschild’s strate ry tor world peace is a very 
one. It consists of measures which will destroy Germany 
power or inclination to resort to renewed aggression coupled 
with the hope that meanwhile the three great pow 
desire to remain at peace with one another, for 
among the big three no preventive means exist except theit 
"” He believes that Germany must 


be occupied for a half-century, that the de-industrialization 


own will and self-restraint 


of the nation would prove ineffective, that any forcible educa 


tion from the outside would be equally futile, but that, d 


1] ; 
should be ma le to extract 


spite past failures, an effort 
billion marks of reparation over a period of thirty 
of Gert 
1933 has obtained about 16 billion marks’ worth 


goods a year and 


cites as proof nany’'s capacity to pay the fact that 
Hitler since 


5 ristat , 
Ot military 
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80 billion marks per year for the conduct of the war. The 
long period of occupation, he believes, would finally break 
the back of the military cast, destroy the military tradition, 
and make obsolescent all m litary instruments known to the 
Germans 

Schwarzschild t only in ly bu ex} y rejects all 
war aims which go beyond the immediate purpose of insur 
ing a tentative peace. He warns against “superimposed war 
aims’ such as world-wide democracy or the socialization of 
wealth or other or scheme for the attair it of a 
higher just He po out t rigorous ide es will 
divide rather than unite the world, since there is no possi 


bility of one ideology gaining a vi tory great enough to 


become the unifying force for a world community 

In estim ting the possu es of an a cord between tne 
} ! | ! 1 : 
three great powers he places the whole responsibility for the 


future upon Russia, believing that “no one can estimate what 


direction Russia may take” probal ly be se “‘no clear pol- 
icy has been formulated in Moscow itself.’”’ He takes little 


stock in the argument that a nationalist Russia may be easier 


to get along with than a Communist one, partly because he 
is not at all certain that communism and nationalism are 


’ 7 7 ' 
48 Mutually @Xciusi\ 


¢ as most students assume, for “practice 


and realism mock such theorizing.” 


’ rc . 
In seeking for peace through the preservation of the status 
quo Schwarzschild goes to the length of extolling the virtues 
of a laissez faire economic system. The depressions which oc- 


of seven to ten years, he argues, are ‘‘a func- 


cur at interval 


tion of the famous ‘automatism’ of the system” and are just 
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as necessary and inevitable as the breathing of the hu: 
Organism. He arrives at the complacent conclusion 
“capitalism was and is able constantly to improve the s! 
ard of the employed common man. It was and is us 
constantly to employ every common man.” 

There is many a grain of sober wisdom in these of 
tions upon the great problems which confront us. But t 
is also much chaff. The fact is that Schwarzschild, like r 
realists, is completely blind to the revolutionary charact 
our age. He does not recognize to what degree the Ger 
menace was and is only an aggravated form of the 
from which a whole civilization is suffering, that p 
and economic institutions are really seriously at var 
the necessities of a global economy, and that “free en: 
presents more serious difficulties in such an economy 
merely its periodic depressions. 

His interpretation of the relation of the three gre 
tions to the future peace may be taken as a convenient : 
bol of what is right and what is wrong with this k 
realism. He is right in asserting that no present for 
for a constitutional world order could preserve the px 
one of the three great powers should not desire its pres 
tion. But he is wrong in thinking that “only their wil! 
self-restraint” can preserve the peace. For even if they | 
the desire to keep the peace, they would not be able to 
if they could not find at least quasi-constitutional forms { 
their partnership and for the regulation of their relat 
to other powers. 

Here is a soberness which apprehends the immed 
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Taxes, Post-War 


)DUCTION, JOBS, AND TAXES. By Harold M. 


Groves. McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1.25 
study of post-war feder: 
bec ause of 


e objective of the CED is to achieve a high level of post- 
; ; : 
‘mployment through full production and expansion of 
4 > i i 
ite industry. Professor Groves accepts this objective and 
ee 


made his recommendations accordingly; they are defi- 


y favorable to business. He proposes to encourage pro- 


yn and investment by integrating corporation and 
. 1 
nal income taxes, by repealing the excess-profits tax, 


owing a six-year carry-over of business losses, and by 
ing for a more rapid depreciation of plant and equip- 
On the theory that high production requires wide 
ets he would reduce or repeal federal sales taxes. He 
ld encourage risk-taking by a substantial reduction of 
rates in the middle and upper brackets of the personal 
me-tax schedule, by eliminating tax-exempt securities, 
y modifying taxes on capital gains and losses. On the 
hand, he would strengthen the taxation of estates. 
hose who accept Professor Groves’s assumptions will 
1 his program as on the whole well-balanced and sen- 
and will quarrel only over its details. Some of his 
stions seem rather intricate and difficult to administer, 
e himself admits. But equity, in the field of taxation, 
conflicts with simplicity, and compromise is the only 
out. 
question remains, however, whether full production 
the expansion of private industry can be achieved by 
ind of tax reforms which Professor Groves has out- 
Suppose, for example, that we reduce the rates in the 
brackets of the personal income tax and then discover 
» have failed to stimulate the flow of so-called venture 
!. Must we then reduce the rates still farther? And 
we keep on reducing them until investors are satisfied ? 
» is a kind of vicious circle here, for as we reduce taxes 
urge personal incomes, the larger will be the volume of 
ngs available for investment. But there will not be, on 
o invest. Also, 


ix reduction succeeds in its purpose and the extra savings 


+ 


ccount, any increase in opportunities 


profitably invested, then large incomes w 


1 remarkable clarity but is too narrow eyed to measure the 















I it is s to the | 
I siness taxes were ; 





i S a ¢ 
taxation, including $< It w - 
ing to have the | $ af r tot 5 
H . ee ee ee 
iOW can lve I V l ym ¢ 7 
dustry runs up lif 1¢ law o f How 
can we maintain high « t S ent { 1s 
are used to provide jobs? Can vate et survive if 
individuals and business concerns are pr 1 to hoard 
their funds, in any yunt and for as long as they "ase, 
ithont nenalty 2? rR WA . 
without penaily ( WALKER 


FILMS 


A} 


HAVE not read Chekhov’s : ory “The Shooting Party” 

from which Douglas Sirk derives ‘‘Summer Storm,” but 
it looks as if Mr. Sirk had wanted to be faithful to some- 
thing plotty, melodramatic, and second-g: 
logical possibilities in it which he, or his actors, failed to 
make much of. As a provincial judge going to the dogs under 
the influence of Linda Darnell, a ruthless peasant beauty, 
George Sanders gets across no impression of moral disinte- 


gration, struggle, helplessness, or compensatory pleasures ; 


even when he allows her innocent husband to be punished 
for her murder it seems like little more than His Most 


Embarrassing Moment. Edward Everett Horton, as a twid- 


11 ° 4 J 
dling, infatuated provincial count, has lighter baggapeto carry 


and carries it amusingly, within rather amateurish, high 


’ 
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theatrical limits; in a stagy, but never in a human sense, yo 
realize that the man he is playing and the class he is repre 
senting are loose as ashes. Linda Darnell, 








flashing her ey¢ 
and teeth and flexing her glands at both men, is prob: 
the weakest of the three so far as performance goes 











eS 





since, in general appearance, she is a kind of person I « ; 
imagine going on all fours for, especially if I were a p; eres 
vincial judge, I thought her not entirely ill cast. The: aie 
bits of acting and photography in “Summer Storm” w! form 
put it as far outside the run of American movies as it laud misif 
ably tries to be. But most of it had, for me, the sporty s other 
ciousness of an illustrated drugstore classic. ‘* ‘Speaking eves 
women, murmured the Baron, toying with his aperient e 
It would be nice to see some screen “fantasy” if it 
done by anyone with half a heart, mind, and hand for 7 
But when the studios try to make it, duck and stay hid : 
til the mood has passed. The story of a dancing cater oe 
which became an international personality, a polit: sin 
religious symbol, and a baby Armageddon for science, co: a 
mercialism, and what is popularly thought of as inno he 
and idealism might, with great skill, imagination, and a 
ance of whimsy, become wonderful. But “Once Upor in 
Time” is not wonderful. It is just less witty and more sf 
intentioned than the overrated radio hit—the Corwi: v 
Client Curley”—from which it was developed; and = 
to be plain about it, fancy gossamer as building n : 
ind then try to manufacture it out of two-by-fours : 
Canterville Ghost,” played in mock-pansy, mock-Sha! : 
ean style by Charles Laughton, is a quondam coward \ , 
only go to his rest when a descendant, Robert Young, p: - 
himself brave in warfare. The — here seem | Hill | 
best, but a sufficient understanding of cowardice might 1e 
have made them amount to something. Margaret O'! all 
is involved in this, too, and gives the film what little . 
it h ; but more still makes it an unhappy experien 
is an uncannily talented child, and it is infurtatir ul 
her handled, and gradually being ruined, by oafs 7 
“Candlelight in Algeria” is a smooth routine British = 
drama centered on a camera which contains film s i 
where General Clark and others will meet to plot the A cooks 
sion of North Africa. There is no — in it, and no s; se 
interest either, except in Walter Ril s performance 5 pa 
watching the English try, pretty ssuause to make A every 
can types. But one gets tired of saying that the B: wm 2 coher 
this sort of melodrama well. They do; but too ofter though 
is not so awfully well as all that. Educated Englishmen by gm # ‘latte 





the gross who have nothing to say and don't even r¢ 











means plumply « 















can write well, if by well one 

cla il prose, fairly accurate about nothing worth a 7 ; 
without one spark of “— y, insight, or wilfulne it sical 
I feel that by now they can do the movie equivaien 

leep, and should not be too highly credited for it, 

though our own somnambulistic utterance draws rather 00 51 
Oley Speaks and S. Parkes Cadman than on Cicero 29¢9@ mentat 
Bearke cae S Al 
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MUSIC 


ORE than once I have said that 


what has been written about the 


N 


-ctionable than the music 


dern music” which the public has 
ked has been even worse and more 
itself. My 
aesthetic 
and 
nterpretation of history, and all the 
er confusions have been dust in the 


it has been that the ad ho 
mulations, the misstatements 


s of people whose ears would not 
» been fooled. That is, listening to 
1usic these people have known what 
eant and what it was worth; but 
ig about it they have doubted the 
mony of their ears and wondered 
her there was not something they 
learn to hear and understand. I 
lis as one of those people; and it 
e long experience that eventually 
re confidence in my ears and in 
impressions of the music that also 
me my present strong objection to 
ing about it 
kind of writing I mean is Paul 
feld’s statement—in contradiction 
rat one heard—that a Rhapsody 
hestra by Wallingford Riegger 
magnificent in tex 
stent in idea, grateful to 
; "" And, worse 
juent statement about 
who was prevented from hear- 
this by the work's atonalism: 
1 one is unable to hear the re- 
f note to note, freshly, and 
past ex] ice, in every com- 
be tonal, bitonal, or 
whatsoeve a what 
id actually to be 
As though it 


1 anything—and above 


possible 


were I! 
all a 


' 
ici 


of communication—without 


ast experience; as though any and 
succession of sounds must convey 


herent, significant relation; and as 


h one’s inability to perceive such 
ition between any two sounds must 
wor, perplexed Mr. Rosenfeld to 


what indeed one could be 


Ting 
ually to be hearing 


there is Aaron Copland’s 


if may- 


| 


wide-eyed, incredible-as 
how-can-such-things-be talk about 


fantastic motions’ with which 


aper writers and radio com- 


tors who ought to know better” 
apparently for the sheer hell of 
—_——_— ‘represented modern music and 
SS liced the publi 


1 Copland tries to persuade us that 


Cc against it—with 


, 9 
weers 


old as 


iven't ourselves heard the aridities, 
ses, and horrors of Hindemith, 


eptable to our ears, as 
interesting, significant, and valuable to 
' 


our minds, as people a hundred and two 


o found ber musi 


y 1 
a step to Virgil 


} 
i 


hundred years ag 
From tl 
Thomson trying with mirrors to get us 


to believe that the music of 150 years 


us it is only 


azo, which we are deeply affected by, is 
as incomprehensible to us as the paint- 
ing and literature of the past, since it 
was produced by men “whose modes of 
thought and attitudes of passion were 
different from ours,” and that we 
understand only contemporary 
which we dislike, since it is the 


product of the thought and feeling of 


can 
music, 


our time. 
Then there is what the composers say 
about their own works. Krenek informs 
us that talking with piano teachers he 
had discovered the lack of music using 
advanced contemporary styles and tech- 
niques which they might give their stu- 
dents to play, and that he had therefore 
1 Twelve Short Piano Pieces 
Written in 
whose “musical 


coOomposec 


Twelve-Tone Technique, 
contents [and] per- 


forming difficulty are mean orre 


h the « 


spond wit 
of normally lents at 

s’—whicl andly throws a 
of dust over the real nature of the 
twelve-tone technique, the real musical 
contents of pieces written in that tech 
nique, and of these pieces in particular, 
and the real interest in them of “nor- 
mally advanced” students and amateurs 

Or Hindemith tells us first that in 
his ‘“Schwanendreher,” a viola concerto 
on old German folk melodies, he set out 
to function like the medieval minstrel 
who expanded and embellished the 
melodies he played, ‘‘preluding and im- 
provising according to his fancy and 
ability’ —which presumably should jus- 
tify to our ears, as it does to Hinde- 
mith’s, the music he produces when he 
expands and embellishes, preludes an 
improvises according to is fancy and 
ability. Later he tells us his aim was 
“to try how the old German folk songs 
cou! { I e 


1 


work, e.g., 


and even in the spirit of the originals” 


aliQ 


—which again, presumably, should jus- 


adapted for today’s concert 
with a modern arrangement 


tify the astringency of idiom and arid- 
ity of feeling that twist the simple old 


are | 
business 


consumer 


get us to 


as a 


purely 
ting down black marks on pay 
; 

accept also the music which results from 
this activity, when the black marks are 
translated into sounds which reveal not 
the slightest trace of the poetic impulse 
that alone can justify the setting down 
of black marks on paper. 


And Stravinsky, who tells us 


Becthoven’s greatness lies not 
i but in his musi 


us also that he himse 


does not express ideas 


lishes or ler 
sonorous 
which is to say 
tudes, insight 

mus! €ven the mu 


mined to produce 1 
1j 


and disciplined sonorous 
as though we woul 1. ever 
shut out of our minds the 
embodied in Beethoven's n 
or ignore the poverty 


uunicated in Stravinsky's 
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Surrealist Painting 
An Essay by Clement Greenherg 
“A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake” 
by Joseph Campbell! and 
Henry Morton Robinson 
Reviewed by Louise Bogan 
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The Church Knows Best 


Dear Sirs: Philip Wylie’s article Sex 
Censor in The Nation of J ly 
s written with little understanding 

y 1 little tole 


in In Ox 
’ e . 
r leas or fc 1 
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or ish up ¢t truth Ce ern- 
I ; 
Is Of mor y or anything 
} pon human well It 
i 
, 
) ? d for the truth to 
of such a policy. In fact, its 
rel] } ren ’ ’ r r 
very well bring upon 
é 
y number of anathemas trom 
¢ lool hata not 
; ! individuals that do not €n- 
P > iemmne 
sin and immoral 
, 
[ f banned, 
f } 
} y Wa Ci cn, nor 
I 
1 the oval 
| | 
n in tne 
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i heir re ns! ty 
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to th ) orn I sin 
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for x for what 
it 1S, | woen I ( sordid 
ynen a ed 
{ \\ +L 
Mr. Wylie es I think 
t is m ‘ far to s hat the 
very | } mores oO! 
' , P 
t! Al f pie Nave reached all 


M Wy! ¢ nen not to 
} re iffered a 

‘ C along tl 1e@. in 

raicts collapse which 
‘ s have suffered, it seems 
1 must be attribute to the 

ra of ocvrectional le printed mat 
which has continued in circula ) 

r the past couple of penerations 


Mor taming is a rare j henomenon to- 








The NATION 


Letters to the Editors 


day, for it has received too many re 
sounding blows from 
sources as these “‘bad books.”’ These 
books have already had a devas 
influence in hastening moral deca 


— 
such =Crin 


It is time the church, the only 1 
judge in existence, was given the 
ity to stem the dirty tide and 
what has been so unfortunate! 
stroyed. (7 ee 


New York, July 8 


Applause 
Dear Sirs: 
lhe 


views diametrically opposed to | 


I'm not a regular read 


Nation—in fact, I hold 


cally everything for which T/¢ 
and presumably its editors, stand 
ever, during an election year I 
know “‘how the other half’’ (?) th 
Allow me to congratulate y« 


express my whole-hearted app!: 
your courage and straight think 
publishing material such as the 

the Negro soldier and the excerpt 

a letter written by a Negro x 

ank magazine in your June 3 
Intil these United States face the 
their own racial minorities de 
cently, honestly, correctly, we 
nothing but impertinence and di 
heroics to recommend our parti 
in a war of freedom of all peo; 
gardless of ‘“‘race, creed, or 
Material such as this may be of 
though, unfortunate 


"= f= ted 


iem ot 


ance even 
reaches a minority and probably an al 
ready enlightened minority. 


I lived in the West Indies and ¢ 
many valued and valuable frie 
Negro blood—perhaps that is why | 


care so intensely about this mat 
although I like to think I'm 

an impersonal way on the subject 
MARION ARNOLD | 


New York, June 7 


Something Should Be Done 


Dear Sirs: I am an Italian officer, a pris 
oner of war captured in 1 t 
nearly two years of hard fi I 
the African deserts. I was br 9 
in a very anti-fascist family. My n ' 


last winter, was Jew! 


= 


who died 

father, who is a lawyer, has be 
e the fall of fascism, chairma 

Syndicate of Lawyers of Lom 


(We live in Milan.) My brothers, ‘ 
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1944 


hom was in the army, have 


witzerland in order to escape Ger- 
reprisals. They were 
! some years ago fter the anti- 


laws were passed. Many of my 
were in confine This is to 


and 


ment 

yu a picture of my family 
1 sentiments 

m only twenty-five years old, . 
e had a good deal of experience, 

rmy, in the and in my shine 


in Italy, where I knew a lot of 


war, 


has 
life 
American prisoner-of-war camps that 

actly fascist ideas but fascist habits 
fairly 
us who 


le on one side and the other. It 


sad for me to see, during my 


fascist ways of thinking are 


spread among many of 
ally do not even know what fascism 
, OF was supposed to be. I think that 

hing 


ought to be done to win these 


to democratic and liberal ideas. But 


Dr. Salvemini, on his way back 
Cambridge, came to see me he was 
led from the cmp He was a 


id of my grandfather, who was one 


» leaders of the socialist movement 


{ilan in the first fifteen years of this 


4 f rt 
y Bee a¥he 


vhere in the United States, June 25 


[There’s a Limit 
Sirs: 
ho gripes most is the best sol- 


you 
that honor 


We in the army are told that 


thereiore 


may consider my 


I am still 


ily words 


burning over Churchill's 


about Spain.” In my book 
e will 
10t on the same 
uin half sla 
the aggre 
her fine saying 


“most famous words,” 

page as Cannot 

“QOuar- 
Xx 


or die,” 


rate as 


ve and half free,” 


, 
vad “Unite 


Yes, the liberati ym is near, 


that job must be complete. We will 


day of 


then 


How 


erlin and 
oved. 


> out the devil in B 


here he should be destr 


we allow the rotten heart of the 
st tyrant to regain its strength in 


lrid, there to plot against us again? 
ld we allow our dead to have died 
in? 

Spaniards should 
The overwhelm- 
f them will make another 
yr a republic, but the going will be 
hey 
emocratic 


the 
e for themselves. 


reed that 
lajority of 


are still dis- 
powers—I 


ugh as ever : t 
-d by the d 
understand why! 
fow something else; that was a high- 
job Congress pulled off on the 
r-vote bill. Voting omnis have 
made si imple; yet most of us aren’t 


boing to vote this year. We're not for- 


> 


( r those v » place polit s ahead 
of human richts. There are also things 
the Negro isn't forgetting. Neither will 
gold-star mothers if the isolationists 
have their way. We're taking all this 


CORPORAL 


Reduce Spending 
Dear Sirs: In your editorial on page 31 
of the July 8 
be a sapprehension 


there seems to 
regard to 
the problem of avoiding inflatio 
ings,” are about at the rate of 
$38,000,000,000 a year, but bout 
$13,000,000,000 of this amount is being 
invested 


issue of 
mi with 
n. Sav- 
you state, 
: ‘only 
bonds or othe 


in war govern- 


f 
state that 


ment securities.”” You bank 
purchases of bonds are inflationary in 
effect, while individual purchases are 
not 

Actually, whether the $38,000,000,- 


in the form 
in government 


000 -is he individuals 


Id by 
of currency, or invested 
dividuals has no effect on 
the inflat ionary situation. The thing that 


bonds by 


? , 
is needed is not that people should dip 


into their savings to buy bonds, but that 
they should reduce present spending in 
order to absorb the bond is In other 
words, new saving has to be performed, 


thereby removing additional funds from 
the market. Only in this way can we 
wits. eat tas | ad 

really avoid inflation, by reducing the 


rchasing power to a 


flow of pur market 


on which the volume of available con- 
and 


iced. S: &. 


has been 


HORNE 


sumer goods services 
| 
rreatly red 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 73 


2 “No pe 


very litt 
8 Sausage 


By JACK BARRETT 
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rs of attorney 
of the poor 
binocularly never so 
(A Taste for 


in the basket already 
Mahomet 
for one! 
the bee 
iis Northerner, phoneti- 
king 
when shooting 
scapes being average by being 


harriers in 


3, 3 and 4) 


! find 


reatment for 
(two 


¢ , 
intry 


woras 


where you wil 


L.’Enclos 
of dado around the dining- 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 72 


STAR-CHAMBER; 9 FOOLS- 
SE; 11 HUMERUS; 12 CAR. 
CORE; 15 BETRAYER; 17 
20 DAPHNE; 22 STRAUSS; 
26 POWDER; 27 OVERSHOD; 

SERS. 
rALKED-OUT; 8 RECLUSE; 4 
§ MIGRANT; 6 EVICT; 7 COLUMN; 
ASHORD; 13 ABBEY; 16 APPRAISER; 18 
i: » INSERTS; 20 DOMBEYS; 21 

OR; 23 ADDER; 2 SODA, 


DOWN 


e for the wicked” 
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